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* It is possible that the last stronghbMi haisegheGion in the South 
will be the so-called Christian church. If this should be so, it is doubt- 
ful if the church would survive here even as a name. 


¢ A friend of mine said the other day, ‘‘I have never heard a sermon 
preached on the race problem.’’ Neither have I. 


© The least the church could possibly do would be to tackle the essen- 
tial problem, the existence of segregation within the fellowship of the 
saints. If it did only this, our complacency would be jarred, and there 
would be some chance of actual improvement. 


e As the Negro has money to spend, and by his dress indicates it, he 
begins to find entrance to formerly exclusive places that have goods to 
sell. Men tend to forget prejudice as it costs them to recall it. 


© The Catholic Church is more liberal in its social attitudes, and in 
inter-racial matters, than are the Protestant churches. . . . It would 


be ironic if the conservative, priestly Catholic Church should take a 
prophetic lead in the South and eclipse the true prophetic churches of 
the Reformation. 


EXCERPTS FROM 


Last Stronghold of Segregation 


By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


See page five 

















Letters to the Editors 





Men’s Coats, Sunday Schedules Are Discussed 





‘*$hed-the-Coats’’ Crusade 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Presbyterian perspiration still clings to 
my brow, oozes from my shirt and trickles 
down my arms—lI’ve just got back from 
an hour in church. 

An hour, incidentally, that would make 
the deserts of Africa loom cool in com- 
parison. I wore a coat, you see, one of 
those prehistoric garments that custom, 
convention and wives put upon the back 
of man to remind him of his sinful ways. 

I'm sick of being so reminded. There 
are a myriad other ways and the Bible 
tells us that our God is a just God. 

I want to shed that coat on Sundays; 
I want to sit in silent comfort and hear 
what the man in the pulpit has to offer. 
I want to greet members of the congrega- 
tion following services with a smile on 
my lips and a lilt in my voice. 

It is time for Presbyterian (other de- 
nominations may be enlightened too) men 
to arise and shake off their shackles. It 
is time that common sense prevailed over 
a custom that assuredly had its origin in 
the Dark Ages. Off with the coats on 
Sunday, I say, and off to church in com- 
fort. 

Sir, will you not lend a sympathetic ear 
and a few inches of your editorial space? 
Will you not take up the cry that begs to 
be taken? Will you not conduct in your 
pages a “Shed-the-coats” crusade? 

Opportunity beckons, sir. Won't you 
roll up your sleeves and join in this cry 
from the wilderness? 

CARL L. SHIRES. 

Richmond, Va. 


@Editorial, page 8. 


Few Churches Modify Schedule 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

PROMPTED by your note to the letter 
by Hopeful Perplexed Pilgrim in your 
issue of July 2, I have examined the 
church notices that appear in the Colum- 
bia papers this weekend. Among some 70 
Protestant churches of about fifteen de- 
nominations (not including the Episcopal, 
for they all have early Communion serv- 
ices), I find four (Lutheran and Presby- 
terian) offering services at 8 or 9 o’clock 
as well as at the usual hour. In addition 
to those four, there are two (Presbyterian 
and Methodist) churches that have their 
Bible school exercises at 9 o’clock and 
their one morning worship service at 
10:15. One Church of God broadcasts a 
service at 9. A great majority of our 
churches, then, follow “the same old paths 
that have been used for years on end.” 

In my own church, an appreciable num- 
ber of our members wanted to get “the 
blessing and benediction of the church” 
early on Sunday morning and urged that 
the 9 o’clock service be continued rather 
than at 11:30, when the summer cut was 
to be made. The session finally decided 
to continue both morning services and 
drop the evening service during the sum- 
mer. One reason for sacrificing the eve- 
ning service was to allow the pastor to 
give more time to young people on Sun- 
day. 


THE PLAINT that vacationing members 
need “the blessing and benediction of the 
church” on Sunday morning before they 
start their day’s recreation reminds me 
of a letter some conscience-stricken so- 
cialite wrote to Emily Price Post a few 
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years ago, demanding that the great so- 
cial arbiter declare the dunking of dough- 
nuts to be socially acceptable. Many peo- 
ple would do it anyway, she argued. 

Protestants do not operate on a me- 
chanical requirement to attend a certain 
number of services each Sunday, each 
quarter, or each year. They do not have 
to appeal to the clergy for permission to 
absent themselves from church in order to 
go out and “worship God by enjoying the 
beautiful scenery along the roadsides and 
inhaling fresh country air.” (Alas, how 
often the scenery turns out to be Dill- 
poards and the fresh air a concoction of 
smelly fumes from the imperfect combus- 
tion of motor fuels!) We have access to 
God directly, and our responsibility is to 
God, not to the pastor nor to the church 
officers. 


A SINCERE LOVE of God and his 
church and less concern with the idea that 
“of course we ought to go to church” 
would solve a lot of problems. Prayer 
over cases that hurt one’s conscience 
might often suggest ways to avoid taking 
a vacation from God and yet get the 
proper kind of relaxation that body and 
mind need. 

Incidentally, although neither a minis- 
tér nor the son of a minister, I deplore the 
idea of “the one day of regularly sched- 
uled duties for the clergy.” Also I ques- 
tion “the one day of freedom from regu- 
larly scheduled duties for the laity.” With 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons off 
regularly, and other odd afternoons for 
golf, tennis, fishing, and so on, the laity 
ean hardly plead more duties than the 
clergy. The pastor of a fair-sized, mod- 
ern, active church is one of the busiest 
men in the community. 


THOS. A. FITZGERALD. 
Columbia, Ss. C. 


Bears Going to Mexico 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I would like to let my “Missionary 
Closet” friends know through this letter 
that I will be away from Richmond from 
mdi-July until early in September and to 
ask them to hold any packages which they 
may have for me until about Sept. 15. 

The “closet” will be closed while I am 
gone and there will be no one here to re- 
ceive packages. Dr. Bear and I will be 
in Mexico visiting our mission work there. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
my friends all over the church for their 
great help in this work and to assure 
them I shall be happy to serve them again 
when I return in September. 

MARARET W. (Mrs. J. E.) BEAR. 

Richmond, Va. 


What Three Days? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Being fairly ignorant on many matters, 
my curiosity was aroused by reading in 
THE OUTLOOK (June 25) that the Assem- 
bly had added three days to the church 
ealendar. 

If you think anyone else would be in- 
terested, I would like to see the complete 
calendar published in THE OUTLOOK, as 
I think it would be helpful in several 
ways besides satisfying my curiosity. ... 

N. C. LAYMAN. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—Crowded out of the 
June 25 issue, these appeared July 2 (p. 7), 
showing, of all things, the addition at this 
late date of: Christmas, Easter and Pente- 
cost. The complete calendar will appear 
here soon. 
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Washington Synod 
Of USA Church May 


Meet Next in Alaska 


Strategic Opportunity of 
Far North Is Emphasized 


Spokane, Wash. (RNS)—-A commit- 
tee appointed by the moderator of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Washington_will 
investigate the possibility of holding a 
synod meeting in Alaska. 

The synod, at its annual session here. 
approved such a committee. A report 
urged that the synod should take more 
interest in its presbyteries of the Far 
North, and reminded delegates of the 
strategic position of Alaska in the 
world today—‘a position in which the 
church shares.” 

In other actions the synod: 


Went on record for enforcement of 
the law requiring businesses to be 
closed on Sundays. 

Protested the return of Rita Hay- 
worth and Ingrid Bergman to films but 
commended Hollywood ‘for the good 
work it has done’”’ in the production of 
certain films. 

Committed itself to an extensive evan- 
gelistic campaign next year. 

Called for more foreign missions giv- 
ing ‘in view of the great need in the 
world today.” 

Challenged churches to train more 
laymen for church activities, especially 
every member canvass and visitation 
programs. 


Minn. Synod Backs University 

St. Paul, Minn. (RNS)—The Presby- 
terian Synod of Minnesota has expressed 
“deep concern”’ over legal action started 
against the University of Minnesota 
seeking to halt use of university facili- 
ties for religious purposes. 

This action, the synod said in a reso- 
lution adopted at its annual meeting 
here, seeks to “force the university te 
one pattern of religious approach— 
‘secular religion’—for all _ students, 
which we believe does violence to free- 
dom of conscience and religion.” 

The synod voted to commend Presi- 
dent James L. Morrill, of the university, 
and the university board of regents ‘‘for 
their cooperation in maintaining free- 
dom of religion at the university as 
carried out in the voluntary student re- 
ligious organizations, such as our own 
University Westminster Fellowship.” 

The resolution did not specifically 
mention the legal action instituted 
against the university by W. L. Sholes, 
Minneapolis attorney acting in his own 
behalf. But it was clear that it had in 





Appalachia Young People 
Pledge War on Narcotics 


Appalachia young people, in 
their recent synod youth fellow- 
ship, took a pledge to combat the 
sale and use of narcotics in their 
respective communities. 

These young people from south- 
west Virginia, east Tennessee and 
western North Carolina said: 

“As a Christian youth of the 
Synod of Appalachia, I pledge not 
to indulge in the use of narcotics. 
I further promise to report to the 
proper authorities any evidence of 
its use or sale.” 

They have urged other such 
groups throughout their church, 
as well as in other denominations, 
to take similar action. 











mind the alternative writ of mandamus 
obtained by Mr. Sholes in Hennepin 
County district court ordering the uni- 
versity to halt use of its facilities for 
religious purposes or to show cause at 
a hearing July 10 why it will not. 

Another resolution said that in view 
of the Kefauver crime investigations 
and “the shocking revelations in the 
matter of morals and ethics,’ the 
church “‘must raise its voice from each 
local pulpit.” 

“We have the signs of the existence 
of a weakened spiritual and moral 
fabric down at the level of the man in 
the street,” the resolution stated, “but 
what is more shocking is that it also 
is seen as an impaired sense of right 
and wrong among people in the church.” 


N. ¥. Synod Deletes Criticism 

Clinton, N. Y. (RNS)—Delegates to 
the annual meeting of the New York 
Presbyterian Synod here deleted from 
a social action report a criticism of pub- 
lic demonstrations in honor of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The report had stated that such 
demonstrations symbolized the lack of 
realization by Americans that civilian 
control takes precedence over the mili- 
tary in matters of international policy. 

The delegates also tabled several 
other sections of the report. They 
adopted a motion urging that in the 
future controversial issues be presented 
early in synod sessions and not late in 
the mecting, in order to proide ade- 
quate time for debate. 

Among several resolutions adopted 
was one urging churches to take the 
lead in practicing non-segregation. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY REVIEW* 


USA Assembly 


In addition to important actions al- 
ready reported here, the Presbyterian, 
USA, Assembly, meeting in Cincinnati, 
took these steps: 

With a $25,000,000 restoration fund 
to meet world needs raised since 1945, 
a 30-month campaign was authorized, 
beginning next January 1, to secure 
$7,500,000 for new churches and $4,- 
500,000 for improvements to the nine 
theological seminaries. 

Heretofore the secretary of the Gen- 
eral Council of the USA church has 
been the stated clerk. Now, with the 
election of Eugene Carson Blake as 
stated clerk, the Assembly also wel- 
comed Glenn Warner Moore, as General 
Council secretary. Dr. Moore has been 
executive secretary of the Presbytery 
of Los Angeles and of the southern part 
of the Synod of California. 





Benevolence Up 50% Since 1930 


The Assembly faced the fact that 
while giving to its benevolence budget 
has increased by 50% since 1930, na- 
tional income has risen 170% and giv- 
ing to all causes has risen 234%. For 
the third straight year there will be no 
assigned quotas for churches but the 
“self-allocation” plan will be followed. 

Presbyterian men’s groups in the USA 
church were termed the fastest-growing 
Protestant laymen’s group in the U. S. 
—more than 1,500 chapters with 89,000 
members. 

An expanded pension plan for minis- 
ters will provide that a minister’s widow 
is to receive her husband’s salary for 
six months after his death with a maxi- 
mum benefit of $2,500 if he was under 
65, $500 if he was older. In addition, 
children of deceased ministers will re- 
ceive $300 a year for four years toward 
their undergraduate college education. 


Divorce and Re-marriage 


In adopting a report on marriage and 
divorce, the Assembly declared that a 
divorced person should be allowed to 
re-marry ‘‘when sufficient penitence for 
sin and failure is evidenced, and a firm 
purpose and endeavor after Christian 
marriage is demonstrated.’”’ Each pres- 
bytery is to have a Committee on Chris- 
tian Marriage to offer counsel to its 


*Reports on other Presbyterian and 
Reformed Assemblies, suspended by our 
own Assembly’s news, are now being 
continued from our June 11 issue.— 
EDITORS. 











ministers. Then, as the US Assembly 
did in 1950, it asked that these changes 
be prepared as amendments to be added 
to its official standards. 

John K. Borneman was named execu- 
tive secretary of the church’s Commit 
tee on Chaplains and Service Personnel. 
He was formerly pastor of Eastminster 
church, Washington, D. C. 


Support Given UN 


The Assembly expressed strong sup- 
port of the United Nations, particularly 
its program of technical development 
for backward countries. 

A study of proposed regional synods 
goes ahead, with all synods directed to 
appoint special committees to assist the 
Assembly’s committee studying this 
question. There are now 38 synods, 
259 presbyteries. (The possibility of 
having 12 regional synods is being con- 
sidered.) The Synod of Arkansas is this 
month becoming a presbytery in the 
Synod of Oklahoma. 


CAMPUS NEWS 





Former Missionary Named Dean 
And Professor at Montreat 


Miss Elizabeth Wilson, former mis- 
sionary to Brazil and Hawaii, has been 
appointed dean of students and profes- 
sor of religious education at Montreat 
College. Miss Wilson returned to this 
country 10 years ago because of ili 
health and since that time has heen a 
Bible teacher and lecturer in Presby- 
terian churches in Alabama. 


Professor of Chemistry 
Goes to Oak Ridge 

Professor G. H. Cartledge, head of 
the department of chemistry at King 
College, has resigned his position there 
to become associated with the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory effective in 
mid-July. 


Guerrant Scholarship Is 
Established at Austin College 

The Guerrant Scholarship, honoring 
the president of Austin College and Mrs 
Guerrant, was established by the Austin 
College Circle of the Presbyterian Synod 
of Texas during the recent commence- 
ment. All funds from the organization’s 
life membership fees will go to this 
scholarship. Mrs. J. A. Little, Wichita 
Falls, was named president of the circle, 
and Miss Elizabeth Zogheib, San An- 
tonio, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. . The new catalog of Austin 
College, just issued, lists a total of 400 
courses of study which are offered by 
that institution. The next session opens 
with freshman orientation September 
13. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Centre College: LL. D. Richard R. 
Deupree, chairman of the Board, Proc- 
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ter & Gamble, Cincinnati; John H. 


Perry, publishers, Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Litt. D.: Dorothy Hinitt, Readers’ 
Digest, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; Samuel B. 


Craig, supt., Western Pa. School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh; L. H. D.: Fred B. 
Wachs, editor, Lexington, Ky., Leader: 
D. D.: Samuel Vander Meer, Morris 
Fork, Ky. 

Missouri Valley College: LL. D.: 
Wm. E. Phifer, Jr., Central church, 
Kansas City; Ped. D: Robt. H. Thomp- 
son, Mo. School for the Blind, St. Louis; 
D. D.: Virgil D. Ragan, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Erskine: D. D.: W. Roger Echols, 
Neelys Creek, S. C., Cooper Hood, asst. 
pastor, Madison Avenue church, New 
York; B. Dale White, missionary to 
Pakistan; Litt. D.: Marshall Wingfield, 
First Congregational church, Memphis. 

Davis and Elkins: LL. D.: Esther S. 
Allen, Fairmont, W. Va.; Lolas (Mrs. 
T. Smith) Brewer, Huntington, W. Va.; 
G. D. MeNeill, Elkins, W. Va.; Jas. R 
Moreland, Morgantown, W. Va.; D. D.: 
Walter W. White, S. Charleston, W. 
Va.; Claude K. Davis, Sistersville, W. 
Va.; John H. Staunton, Johnston, Pa. 


COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 

Erskine: Geo. A. Buttrick, Madison 
Avenue church, New York. 

Davis and Elkins: Hunter B. Blakely, 
Richmond, Va., baccalaureate; Major 
Gen. Chas. I. Carpenter, Chief, Air Force 
Chaplains, Washington, D. C., com- 
mencement; Alvin B. Shiflet, Gap Mills, 
W. Va., vespers. 





CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, NEW 
QUEENS PRESIDENT 

Dr. Jernigan (above), newly elected 
president of Queens College, Charlotte, 
N. C., is now head of the department of 
classics at Florida State University, 
He is a native of Dunn, 
N. C., a graduate of Duke University 
(also with Ph. D.), and from 1935 to 
1949 was chairman of the department 
of classics at Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. He will assume his new duties in 
August. 


Tallahassee. 





MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


R. T. Baker from New Bern, N. C., to 
Route 1, Davidson, N. C. 

Jas. L. Goodwin, who has been as- 
sociate pastor of the First church, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is the new pastor of he 
Aiken, S. C., church. 

W. T. King from Umatilla, Fla., to 
Allendale, S. C. 

Lewis G. Petmecky, from Kingsville, 
Texas, to 610 Llano St., Fredericksburg, 
Texas. 

Charles G. Bruce, formerly of Kenedy, 
Texas, has accepted a call to the El- 

James H. Gailey from Evergreen, Ala., 
to 3704 Stein St., Spring Hill, Ala. 

W. T. Martin, Jr., now studying in 
Scotland, is at 1 Seton Place, Edinburgh 
9, Scotland. 

J. E. Fleming, formerly of Lynnville, 
Tenn., is now pastor of the Abbeville, 
La., church., 103 N. Louisiana Ave. 

S. Wylie Hogue, Jr., of the Halifax, 
Mercy Seat and Oak Level churches, 
Halifax Co., Va., has accepted a call to 
become assistant pastor of the First 
church, Wilmington, N. C. Address: 26 
Kenwood Ave. 

Raymond P. Sharp, Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
will become pastor of the Summersville, 
W. Va., and Cowen churches Aug. 1. 

Geo. W. Hayward, formerly of Trycn, 
N. C., now at Grace Covenant church, 
Orlando, Fla., is at Route 5, Box 805. 

P. M. Lyons, III, PeweeValley, Ky., 
will become pastor of the Colonial 
Heights church, Fordtown, Tenn., 
Aug. 1. 

G. H. Enfield, Graham, N. C., to 1775 
Grant St., Salem, Ore. 

Lawrence G. Calhoun, on furlough in 
this country, was to sail from New York 
July 12, returning to Lavras, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil. 

O. C. Williamson, has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Cook’s Memorial church, 
Charlotte, N. C., RFD, on account of 
his health. 








DEGREE 


Mitchell T. Ancker, of the United 
(Congregational and Presbyterian USA) 
church of Hyde Park, Chicago, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity, honoris causa, at the recent com- 
mencement of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


DEATH 


Harrison S. Elliott, 69, retired mem- 
ber of the faculty of Union Seminary, 
New York, died suddenly June 27 frem 
a cerebral hemorrhage at his summer 
home near Rhinebeck, N. J., as he pre- 
pared to drive his two sons to summer 
camp. Dr. Elliott retired from the 
seminary faculty last year after 28 
years’ service. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Last Stronghold of Segregation 


T IS POSSIBLE that the last strong- 
hold of segregation in the South will 
be the so-called Christian church. If 

this should be so, it is doubtful if the 
church would survive here even as a 
name. 

I hope I am mistaken. I hope that 
something will awaken the church to 
the crisis it faces. If it should foresee 
such a possible future, it would arouse 
itself to avoid it. That is one reason 
I am writing this article. 


Church Does Not Face It 


It is only recently that I have fore- 
seen it. For years I have been dis- 
turbed by the failure of the Christian 
church in the South to face the issues 
of the day, chief of which in the South 
is the racial issue. As consistently as 
secular groups, it has refused to face 
this issue. Yet this is the one issue 
underlying every other. There are others 
tangled up with it; the economic, for in- 
stance. The South has been a colonial 
area, and is backward economically; and 
any easing of the economic problem 
would certainly ease the racial problem. 
The racial problem, however, has a 
firmer grip upon the hearts of men, and 
is more immediately entangled with 
man’s sinfulness. As the immediate, not 
the secondary cause of inhumanity 
among whites and Negroes, it should be 
faced openly by the church. Yet it is 
not. <A friend of mine said the other 
day, “I have never heard a sermon 
preached on the race problem.” Neither 
have I. 

Fifty years ago the white South pre- 
tended it had the Negro question settled. 
That was following the several state 
constitutional conventions, the last of 
which was held in South Carolina in 
1895. These conventions re-established 
in the South that white supremacy which 
had been destroyed by the War Between 
the States. The Negro problem, now 
dead, was hammered down and buried. 
I was born in those halcyon days, in 
1896, in the heart of South Carolina. As 
a boy, I recall no mention of a Negro 
problem. I think the first I ever heard 
of it was after I graduated from the 
state university, probably some time 
during World War I. The outbreaks 
following that war resurrected the old 
issue. Yet, even today, thirty years 
later, the silence of the church on this 
matter continues as deep as the silence 
of everyone during my boyhood. 


Take the Lead 
I have felt now for years that the 
church should take the lead in this mat- 
*Mr. Dabbs is a Presbyterian elder of 
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By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS* 
e 


ter. Whatever our actual practices are, 
there can be no excuse for the failure 
of the church to take a stand on the 
issue of segregation; to state the Chris- 
tian ideal; and to begin to repent of 
our failure even to try to actualize that 
ideal. The least the church could pos- 
sibly do would be to tackle the essential 
problem, the existence of segregation 
within the fellowship of the saints. If it 
did only this, our complacency would 
be jarred, and there would be some 
chance of actual improvement. 

But it has occurred to me recently 
that in hoping for the church to take 
such a forthright stand I am probably 
hoping for an impossibility. And these 
are the reasons. 

In our society, certainly in the South, 
the leaders of the church are the leaders 


RESPONSE 


Readers will not need to be 
encouraged to make their com- 
ments on this provocative arti- 
cle. They are cautioned to keep 
them under 300 words, since the 
editors reserve the right to re- 
duce all correspondence to that 
limit. On this topic many readers 
will doubtless wish to have an 
opportunity to have their say 
pro or con.—EDITORS. 


of the world, and vice versa. It is still 
good business to belong to the church. 
Revivalists get the wholehearted sup- 
port of business and political leaders. 
Any stand taken by the leaders of the 
church is a stand taken by the leaders 
of the -world, for these are the same 
men. 


Wall Is Crumbling 


Segregation is breaking down in the 
secular world, even in the South. Some 
of this progress is due to the idealism 
of Southern men and women, white and 
colored, working through inter-racial 
organizations. Probably more of it is 
due to the pressure of events, both eco- 
nomic and political. As the Negro has 
money to spend, and by his dress indi- 
cates it, he begins to find entrance to 
formerly exclusive places that have 
goods to sell. 


Men tend to forget prejudice as it 
costs them to recall it, 


Again, as the Negro gets the train- 
ing to demand a university and profes- 
sional education, such education has to 
be provided, especially when the federal 
courts say so. But such education comes 
high. It is the great expense of pro- 
viding higher education that, combined 
with court orders, is opening graduate 
and professional schools to Negroes in 
the Border states, and occasionally in 
the deep South. 

Again, the pressure of world events 
is effective. The South is slowly be- 
coming aware that, as seen by the rest 
of the world, it is in the glare of the 
limelight. Wishing to win in the strug- 
gle with communism, we may even alter 
our social order to do so. 


Economic, political, and judicial 
pressures are changing the pattern of 
race relations in the South, even in the 
matter of segregation. In the long run 
—perhaps in the short—segregation 
will go down before these forces. 


The Church Is a World Apart 


But what difference will that make 
to the churches? For there are no such 
pressures in the churches. The secular 
leaders may be also the religious 
leaders, but when they move from the 
world into the church, they move into 
an area where things of this world are 
like a dream, and where the things of 
the dream world are true. Of course, 
I’m overstating the matter, but this is 
the typical situation. If religion were 
an affair of this world, radical changes 
in this world would provoke radical 
changes in the church. But since re- 
ligion is an affair of another world, the 
problems of everyday don’t count. Pre- 
sumably there will be no races in the 
future world—all will be white!—and 
all such problems as these will be solved ~ 
forever, 


I have recently seen an article in 
Prophetic Religion, the publication of 
the Fellowship of Southern Churchman, 
which bears out my analysis. It is by 
Nelle Morton, and is entitled, ‘‘True 
Christianity Versus Southern Religion.” 
Miss Morton says that religion in the 
South is characterized by a worship of 
the Bible and the past, and by a pseudo- 
spirituality, that is entirely unrelated 
to material things. The encouraging 
thing about Miss Morton’s article, how- 
ever, is that it reminds us of the exist- 
ence within the Southern churches of 
the Fellowship of Southern Churchman, 
a radical group that preaches and prac- 
tices a prophetic religion. If such a 
spirit can really permeate the church, 
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the future will be far brighter than at 
present it appears. 


Roman Catholic Attitude 


It should also be said that the Catho- 
lic Church is more liberal in its social 


attitudes, and in inter-racial matters, 
than are the Protestant churches; and, 
although the Catholic Church is still 


relatively weak in the South, within re- 
cent years it has been making a deter- 
mined effort to build up its membership 
in rural would be ironic if 
the Catholic 
Church should take a prophetic lead in 
the South and eclipse the true prophetic 
churches of the Reformation. 

These churches in the South today, 
however they may with the ap- 
proval of revivalists, business men and 
politicians, are, I almost total 
from the Sun of God. 
the world, in business confer- 
ences, in political caucuses, in the 
courts, the race problem is rarely ab- 
sent, and just in the background is the 
issue of segregation, walls are 
slowly crumbling under the pressure of 
the times. But back in the shadow 
are the churches, breathing a cool and 
rarified air, cherishing a spirituality that 
never land, with a com- 


areas. It 


conservative, priestly 


shine 


fear, in 


eclipse eternal 


Out in 


whose 


was on sé€a or 


THE MODERATORS 


posure untouched by the clangor of the 
market-place. Plaintively the voices 
rise: ‘Shall we gather at the river?” 


Methodists Chided on 
Segregation Policy 

Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—Continued en- 
forcement of segregation in the Metho 
dist Church criticized here by 
Lillian Smith, Georgia author. 

Miss Smith addressed the convention 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People shortly 
after the North Georgia Methodist Con- 
ference, which met here, had en- 
dorsed the continuation of segregation 
in the church. 

Miss Smith charged that a ‘‘few great 
big old bishops’”’ responsible for 
keeping the the Methodist 


was 


also 


are 
doors of 
Church shut to Negroes. 

She said progress in racial relation- 
ships is being made in other religious 
groups, particularly the Baptist and 
Roman Catholic Churches, which now 
admit Negroes to their schools. 

“All Christian Methodists would like 
to know,” Miss Smith said, ‘‘why John 
Wesley’s Church, so liberal in its social 
philosophy from its beginning, is now 
lagging behind Catholic and Baptist 
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churches in bringing brotherhood to 
Dixie.” 

“It’s shocking that our 
and our courts now are excelling the 
church in moral leadership,’ she added. 
“The Christian Church should !ead the 
way in breaking down segregation ‘n 
Dixie. If it fails to accept this respon- 
sibility, its moral prestige will be prc- 
foundly injured.” 


government 


Kilpatrick Heads 
Council Secretaries 


Williams Bay, Wis. (RNS)—-Harold 
C. Kilpatrick, executive secretary of 
the San Antonio (Texas) Council of 
Churches, was elected president of the 
Association of Council Secretaries at its 
annual meeting here. Mr. Kilpatrick 
is an elder in the Beacon Hill (U. S.) 
church in San Antonio. 

Other officers named included two 
Presbyterian, USA, executives: Dan M. 
Potter, Attleboro, Mass., vice-president; 
and J. T. Morrow, St. Paul, Minn., sec- 
retary. 

Approximately 300 council secretaries 
attended the Williams Bay meeting. 
The association is composed of staff ex- 
ecutives of world, national, state and 
local councils of churches. 


The Marching Orders Say Go! 


THINK one of the signs of our times 
is a greater cooperation among the 
When we look out 
over seething in un- 
rest and turmoil and bloodshed, it is a 
real joy to have the friendship and co- 


denominations 
the world today, 


operation that exists between the Pres- 
US, our 
and know 


byterian Church, and own 
United Church 


that we see eye to eye in regard to mis- 


Presbyterian 


sions and the work of the kingdom. 
There is infinitely more to the health 
und well-being of a community than its 
industry and commerce, its homes and 
-its of amusement. That vital 
and needful plus is its basie faith. Faith 
and the 


places 
is reliance on spiritual values 
working out of life’s problems in the 
light of those a faith is 
created, nurtured and kept alive by the 
—the 


values Such 


institution which religion inspires 
church 

To be a member of a Christian church 
is the greatest privilege man can have. 
It should carry with it a responsibility 
Christians 
and all 


“that ye bear much fruit.” 


must evangelize or civilization 

its works will perish. With new cer- 
tainty it is clear that mankind, both 
individually and _ collectively is lost 


*Moderator of the United Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly. Mr. George is 
a business man of Youngstown, Ohio. 


By W. KYLE GEORGE* 
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The work of evangel- 
ism is the task of the whole church, of 
each and every member. 


without Christ. 


Today as never before the church has 
a work t We at the 
roads, not only in America but through- 
out the entire world. 


» do. are cross- 


An army of young 


people is getting no religious instruc- 


tion whatever A tormidable array of 


Mil- 
lions are crying for the light, millions 


“isms” is threatening our ideals. 
are seeking a way to peace and comfort 
and are seeking in the wrong places. 
Soldiers in the last war looked for peace 
in their hearts even as they sang ‘Praise 
the Lord and the ammunition.” 
On the battlefields of Korea our boys 
yearn for high to bring 

There are no athe- 
Men, well aware that 
made a 


pass 


something on 
rest to their souls. 
ists in fox-holes. 
they have mess of things 
through their own reasoning and think- 
ing are turning to the church for help. 
Our opportunities countless as 
the The world is 
ready for evangelistic efforts right now. 
We have our marching orders “Go.” 


are as 


the sands of sea. 


It is a job that we cannot safely leave 
to the other fellow. It is your job, and 


my job and the job of every follower 
of Christ. And it cannot be put off any 
longer. The situation is critical, when 
each one of us assumes our rightful re- 
sponsibility of winning others, then, and 
only then, will 
Christ 


we be performing our 
and to his church and 
surely into the riches of 
through Jesus 


duty to 
he led 
Christian 
our Lord. 


more 
experience 
Christ 





GEORGE: As never before, the church 


has a work to do. 
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> the 
dded. 
nn By MAC LOWRY 
ne 
on ?n @NOTE—This Washington news cor- 
spon- respondent’s survey of current loyalty 
ont programs continues from last week. 
DR. ELLIOTT*: The loyalty pro- 
gram is absolutely of critical impor- 
tance, and the security program is of 
critical importance. But when the man- 
agement of the security program, in par- 
ticular, becomes so frightened that it 
larold = 
removes a man of strongly anti-Com- 
ry of ‘“ . ; 
: munist views, just because of his oc- | 
cil of ° P . . P ; 
e tt casional associations in student circles i 
° = or in necessary official contacts, then a i 
at its . , — ; : : 
é serious miscarriage of justice has oc- 
ae curred, and a dangerous precedent has 
U. S.) been set. 
I am afraid that if the Communists 
i two really wanted to hurt us, they couldn’t 
a M. do better than some of the actions taken 
ident; by our security officers out of a sense 
l-» SEC- of fear and going beyond any reasonable 
limits. 7 
etaries When that happens, I think we are 
eeting. letting the true object of the program 
aff ex- go by default. We are losing valuable 
te and people and destroying a good deal of the 





government’s morale. We ought to in- 
sist upon government servants being in 
some respects like Caesar’s wife—above 
suspicion—in the carrying out of their 
duties. But when you go back into 
their past lives, to a period of 15 or 20 
years ago and a time when many top 
officials in this government would have ea 
been considered under the present pro- In kb 

gram doubtful risks, and these people ma ing your 
nllower had to work for them or with them, ‘ 
off any then that is grossly unfair. 


Taeagere " eWilliam Yandell Elliott, profes- next invest ment S=-= 


en, and sor of government at Harvard Univer- 
ng our sity, is a former official of the War Pro- Cc id th d t f A it Gift . 
ch and duction Board and now a member of onsiaer ese advan ages o our nnul y- 1its: 
hen of the strategic materials committee in the 

pen office of Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 1. Security of principal and income. 

Wilson. Dr. Elliott was staff director 
of the House (Herter) special commit- 
tee on foreign aid which toured Europe 
in 1947 laying the groundwork for ¢con- 2. Good return. 
gressional action on the Marshall Plan. 
He is the author of ‘‘The Need for Con- 
stitutional Reform,” ‘“‘The British Com- 


monwealth at War’ and many other 3. Substantial income tax savings. 


volumes. Both on the principal amount of your gift and 
(Copyright, 1951, Dayton Daily News, At- . 2 
lanta Journal, Miami Daily News) on the income. 


4. A gift to Foreign Missions. 
Montreat College The principal amount will be used ultimately 


for Foreign Mission’ Work. 
for young women 





Not a penny lost or a payment delayed in over 
fifty years of operation. 


A guaranteed income for life, ranging from 21% 
to 7%, depending on age of annuitant. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Multitude of ‘‘Moderators’’ 


Any reference which we here make to 
the appointment of the six subordinate 
‘‘moderators” in the recent Assembly 
must be understood in the light of our 
evident and unconditional admiration 
for and devotion to The Moderator, Dr. 
McCain. As one of the truly ‘‘Notable 
Presbyterians,” he received the fullest 
praise of which we are capable in earlier 





issues. 

All this, of course, should not keep 
us or anyone else from raising a ques- 
tion about the appointment of all these 
‘‘moderators.”’ Indeed, of all the trans- 
actions of the Orlando Assembly, this 
multiplicity of moderators is the one 
which is most perplexing to the church- 
at-large. We have yet to find a person 
who thinks the action wise. 

In the first place, we question the 
method by which it was done. Surely, 
the moderator did not take counsel of 
people of great experience, else he 
would not have asked on a basis of 
personal privilege what is done by the 
Assembly, if at all, only through refer- 
ence to and study by a committee. A 
moderator can easily embarrass an As- 
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sembly, for it respects and honors the 
man it has named to lead it and it will 
not deny him, within reason, whatever 


he asks. At the same time it expects 
the moderator to follow its prescribed 
rules and not to seek amendment to 
its regulations through personal privi- 
lege. 

The Assembly was taken a bit off 
guard. Commissioners, although they 
were somewhat constrained to vote the 
permission, felt that they had been 
taken advantage of, for the moderator 
first asked permission to name a “joint 
moderator.” When this permission was 
granted, he asked for more nominations, 
following his own, with the expressed 
conviction that there should be no more. 
He then had the Assembly to elect a 
moderator upon whom it had already 
voted on the opening night. 

It would not have been difficult to 
request such a step and to ask that it 
be referred to a committee to report 
back the next day, or for it to go, as 
properly it should, to the standing com- 
mittee on the Office of the General As- 
sembly. Such steps as these were given 
the benefit of careful study in the Re- 
organization, and specific plans with re- 
gard to the moderator’s office and work 
were approved by the 1949 Assembly 
after thorough understanding and dis- 
cussicn. One of these called for five 
assistants to the moderator who should 
help him expedite the business at and 
during the Assembly. These were effec- 
tive aides last year, but they were not 
named this time, even though the As- 
sembly has not rescinded its provision 
for them. 

It would seem that if the possibility 
of naming these five aides to the modera- 
tor was given the careful study which 
was devoted to it, plus the advance study 
by the church-at-large, followed by dis- 
cussion in the Assembly itself, then the 
naming of a ‘“‘joint-” plus five ‘‘vice-’’ 
should have been given at least equal 
consideration. Now, however, we find 
ourselves with six subordinate ‘‘modera- 
tors’? whose status is unconstitutional 
and extremely precarious. 

So much for the method. 
the idea itself. 

We do not believe that the church 
will particularly like this fragmentation 
of the moderatorship. For one thing, 
the office is our highest and it is to be 
bestowed upon a man of recognized at- 
tainments. It is becoming a position of 
increasing importance and usefulness all 
across the church. Therefore, with what 
is now expected of the man who is mod- 
erator, if he feels that the demands 
of the office will be too great upon him 
he always has the privilege of declin- 
ing, as one nominee did in Orlando. 
If he does accept, then the church has 
come to expect a rather full year of 
service for expanding opportunities 
await each newly-elected moderator. For 
him to seem to parcel out the office is 
not at all what the Assembly expects. 
Such a thing can really go to ridiculous 
extremes and become a joke, with em- 


Now, for 


barrassment for everybody concerned. 

All this, of course, does not mean that 
there is anything out of order in the 
moderator’s appointment of a sort of 
vice-moderator, as is done in the USA 
church, to assist him during the meet- 
ing of the Assembly by taking turns in 
presiding and in other routine ways. 
We have never called them vice-modera- 
tors, but we have always had such- tem- 
porary presiding officers. 

We cannot believe that a synod or a 
Pan-Presbyterian meeting or other as- 
semblage will feel particularly honored 
to be sent one-seventh of a moderator. 
This, of course, is an exaggeration, for 
the church now feels that the Assem- 
bly has one moderator, as our consti- 
tution provides. The others named in 
these nominal positions are appreciated, 
but not as moderators—yet. 


As indicated in our first paragraph, 
there is no personal consideration in this 
comment, for we hold our moderator 
and these other friends of ours who are 
different kinds of ‘‘moderators”’ in noth- 
ing but the highest esteem. We simply 
think that the Assembly elected one man 
to be its moderator and will be dis- 
appointed if he does anything which 
would seem in any way to minimize the 
office. This, of course, was farthest from 
his mind, but inadvertently he may have 
failed to recognize the significance of his 
own suggestion. 


Coats in the Summertime 


We hope that the letter published on 
our letters page this week will not pro- 
voke any heated discussion on the part 
of our readers. 

Personally, however, we think the 
writer has a point, and that it might be 
earried even further. 

One of the editors of this paper re- 
cently conducted a week of special serv- 
ices in one of the thriving towns of the 
deep South: During the entire week he 
did not see one man in the town wear- 
ing a coat, except during the evening 
when people came to the church, and suf- 
fered, in spite of numerous electric fans, 
in the stifling heat. The preacher won- 
dered how the church could really ex- 
pect to attract the ordinary man off 
his porch, when it insisted in effect that 
no one could come unless he encased 
himself in such uncomfortable and such 
unnecessary garb. 

The same editor preached during the 
recent Assembly in one of the sizable 
urban churches of Florida. The minis- 
ter informed him that the session had 
formally requested him to preach during 
the summer without his coat; and had 
instructed the ushers to discard their 
coats, in order that the male members 
of the congregation might be encouraged 
to do likewise. So the editor preached 
for the first time in a fashionable church 
in his shirt sleeves and with more than 
usual freedom and effect for a hot sum- 
mer day. The minister informed him 
that the masculine element in the con- 
gregation had increased greatly since 
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the new practice had gone into effect. 
In Jesus’ day the common people 
heard him gladly. They would hear us, 
his ambassadors, more gladly, and we 
can be sure in larger number, if we did 
not, in effect, insist that they punish 
themselves unnecessarily by sheathing 
themselves in garments which have 


neither rhyme nor reason on a hot sum- 


mer day south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. 

We hope that our readers will express 
themselves pro and con on this not un- 
important subject, and who knows, may- 
be we will effect a revolution. More- 
over, the decline in the summer congre- 
gation may not be quite so marked as it 
has been in the past.—E. T. T. 





No. 16 in a Series on the Ten Commandments (IV-b) 


Breaking the Sabbath or Breaking Man? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.’? —Mark 2:27. 


Sabbath than the Pharisees did. 

More was written in their com- 
mentaries about the Fourth Command- 
ment than about any other law. The 
Pharisees’ main idea about this was: 
Don’t break the Sabbath! Their whole 
thinking centered in that point: What 
must we do, or not do, to keep the 
Sabbath from being broken? To judge 
from the rules and regulations which 
these lovers of law evolved, they must 
have thought the Sabbath a fragile 
thing. It was more easily broken than 
not. Only the most rigid care could 
protect it from breakage. 


IN ‘sebvat ever thought more of the 


They began, as legal experts would, 
with definitions. On the Sabbath thou 
shalt do no work: that was the letter 
of the law. But for proper interpreta- 
tion one has to read between the letters. 
So these learned and pious gentlemen 
asked: When is the Sabbath? and What 
is work? 


The first question could be simply an- 
swered: The Sabbath begins at sunset 
and ends at sunset, as all days did in 
the Hebrew communities of old. But 
suppose the day is cloudy, suppose one 
is working indoors? On a mountain we 
do not see the sunset at the same time 
as when we are in a valley. So the 
end of the sixth and the beginning of 
the seventh day was thus marked: When 
it is impossible any longer to distinguish 
a black thread from a white one, the 
new day has begun. 

That question having been settled, 
the next was, What is work? Obviously 
there had to be some definition of work, 
they would argue, otherwise you could 
not put your finger on any specific vio- 
lation of the law against it. The ex- 
perts came up with two definitions. One 
is that work is the amount of effort re- 
quired to lift a dried fig. The other 
is that work is using or carrying the 
tools of one’s trade. For a tailor to 
carry a pin or needle, or for a school 
teacher to be caught on the Sabbath 
with pencils in his pockets, was to break 
the Sabbath. 
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As for the dried fig, admittedly the 
definition was arbitrary, but one had to 
draw the line somewhere. Difficulties 
began to arise when the question was 
asked: Suppose I lift half a dried fig 
(or its equivalent) on the Sabbath 
morning, and the other half on Sabbath 
afternoon? Neither act is a sin; but do 
two half-sins constitute a whole sin? If 
I toss a ball into the air and catch it 
again, is that a sin? I have not carried 
the ball anywhere. Or again, if I toss 
an apple into the air, catch it in my 
teeth, chew and swallow it, is that a 
sin? [I have not carried the apple, it 
has ceased to exist. Where is the sin? 


The Pharisees had answers for these 
and all the other questions that in- 
genuity could invent. The trouble was, 
that by the time the big volumes of 
answers had been composed and pub- 
lished, the plain man who had neither 
the time nor the money to acquire and 
read such books was never sure whether 
he was breaking the Sabbath or not. 

The Pharisees knew, and despised the 
“multitude that knoweth not the law.”’ 
The multitude knew the law, of course, 
in a general way; they knew that work 
was forbidden on the Sabbath, but 
whether any particular act they per- 
formed (such as washing the face, fast- 
ening a saddle girth, baking potatoes) 
was work or not, they seldom knew. 

In short, from the Pharisees’ view- 
point, the multitudes knew the law but 
did not know what the law meant. The 
average man simply could not master 
enough rules, he was not skillful enough 
at splitting hairs to be sure any week 
whether he had sinned against the Sab- 
bath. 


often, but nowhere more than in 

his placid disregard of all their 
laws-to-explain-the-laws, cut through 
all that ingeniously wound red tape with 
one single sentence: The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
(Some Pharisees had gone so far as to 
allege that God’s reason for creating 
man was in order to have someone to 
keep the Sabbath.) It is as if Jesus 
were saying: You have it backward, O 
gentlemen of precision. The important 
matter is not the breaking or not- 
breaking of the Sabbath, the important 
thing is the breaking or the not-break- 
ing of man. The Sabbath is God’s gift 
to keep man from breaking: use it so. 
A well-spent Sabbath is one after which 
the man is more nearly whole than be- 
fore. A badly spent Sabbath is one that 
leaves the man’s broken places as they 
were, or worse. 


Jove who shocked the Pharisees 


Man is a fragile being. Like his own 
teeth, he may have a gleaming coat of 
enamel; but sugars and acids and gen- 
eral wear-and-tear eat into that enamel 
finish, and that is the beginning of the 
end. Doubt gnaws at him, sins dis- 
color his whiteness, moral diseases eat 
out his inner life, the wear and tear of 
life break him down. 


The Sabbath, whether in the ancient 
form or in its Christian counterpart, the 
Lord’s Day, is for the purpose of keep-* 
ing man from breaking, and beyond that 
to build him up. Man without a Sab- 
bath is a machine that never goes to 
the machine shop, a year without a 
spring. There is more vigor in the 
soils of the temperate zones than there 
is in the soils of the tropics; the tropi- 
cal soils have no rest, for they have 
no fall or winter. Man without a Sab- 
bath is soil without a winter, soil al- 
ways eroding, never asleep under a 
blanket of quiet snow. Or to change 
the figure; man being made for God, 
without a Sabbath, he is a plant without 
the air it is meant to breathe. 


HE SABBATH is not a person, it 
is only a space of time. It cannot 
think nor feel. It will not cry 

out when it is broken. But the breaking, 
or the breaking down, of the day which 
God has devoted and appointed for man, 
does not really hurt the day, it hurts 
man. And when a man is broken, there 
breaks an image of God. 

Is any other breaking more tragic? 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Segregation Case 
Holds Chief Interest 


South Carolina News Letter 


By a two-to-one decision rendered 
June 23 the three-judge tribunal, com- 
posed of Judge John J. Parker, of Char- 
lotte, Judge George Bell Timmerman, of 
Columbia, and Judge J. Waties Waring, 
of Charleston, upheld segregation in the 
public schools of South Carolina in con- 
nection with the Clarendon County pub- 
lic school issue. The decision, unex- 
pected by many observers in the legal 
profession, has brought general satis- 
faction to the white constituency of the 
state even though the court ordered 
an early equalization of school facilities 
in Clarendon County, and even though 
the case is being appealed to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The Negro population 
is waiting and wondering. 


Case Is Sponsored 
By NAACP as Test 

Promoted by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, this is a test case intended to prove 
that segregation has resulted in a gross 
discrimination against Negro children in 


the realm of elementary and secondary 
education. The suit seeks the admission 
of Negro children to the white elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in Clarendon 
County. This would necessitate a de- 
cree invalidating Article 88, Section 7, 
of the Constitution of South Carolina, 
which states: ‘Separate schools shall 
be provided for children of the white 
and colored races, and no child of either 
race shall ever be permitted to attend 
a school provided for children of the 
other race.” It is generally agreed that 
in Clarendon County, where Negroes 
constitute approximately three-fourths 
of the entire population there does exist 
a gross inequality in educational ad- 
vantages at the present time. However, 
the defense requested the court to de- 
fer any decision until the state had been 
given ample opportunity to make good 
her promise to equalize school facili- 
ties. The recent sales tax legislation 
was instituted as a partial means of pro- 
viding funds for this purpose. 


Local Government Upheld; 
Judge Waring Issues Dissent 

In rendering its decision, the court 
took the position that “in a country 
with a great expanse of territory with 
peoples of widely differing customs and 
ideas, local self-government is essential 
to the peace and happiness of the peo- 
ple in the several communities as well 
as to strength and unity of the country 
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as a whole.” 

Judge Waring dissented: ‘There is 
no longer any basis for a state to claim 
the power to separate according to race 
in graduate schools, universities and 
colleges. . . I am of the opinion that 
all of the legal guideposts, expert tes- 
timony, common sense, and reason point 
unerringly to the conclusion that the 
system of segregation in education 
adopted and practiced in the State of 
South Carolina must go and must go 
now.” Governor James F. Byrnes, who 
has termed the decision of the court 
“unanswerable,” has on occasion also 
stated: “South Carolina will abolish the 
public school system before allowing 
Negroes and whites to attend the same 
schools.” The decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court will be awaited with 
keen interest not only by citizens of 
the state, but the entire nation. 


Developing Areas Offer 
Church New Opportunities 

Large new fields of service for the 
church are expected in the rapidly de- 
veloping Savannah Valley upon the com- 
pletion of the Clark’s Hill Dam and the 
H-bomb plant at Aiken. Recent news 
dispatches indicate also that the Hart- 
well Dam is to become a reality. Build- 
ing in the Anderson area, including a 
large Singer Sewing Machine plant, and 
Fiberglas plant, increases the optimism 
of church leaders about expansion plans 
there. Miss Helen Turner, a 1951 
graduate of Stillman College, is now on 
three months’ duty in the new Gary 
Street Chapel, an outpost of the First 
Church of Anderson. This work was 
begun a year ago and has burgeoned 
into a promising situation. Recently, the 
committee on missions of First Church 
sompleted arrangements for the pur- 
chase of a tract on one and two-thirds 
acres adjacent to Earle Homes, a Negro 
housing project in the western part of 
Anderson. Later in the summer the 
Division of Negro Work in Atlanta ex- 
pects to send a minister for a revival 
meeting to reach the men of the neigh- 
borhood with a view to establishing a 
permanent church. 
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Improved Facilities Being 
Provided by Many Churches 


Churches throughout the synod con- 
tinue to expand and erect new edifices. 
The First Church in Rock Hill is launch- 
ing upon a building program of re- 
modeling the sanctuary and expanding 
the educational building involving the 
expenditure of $150,000. First Church 
in Anderson is expanding her edu- 
cational facilities by the addition of 
two new wings to her educational build- 
ing. A campaign to raise $150,000 is 
now in progress. The newly-organized 
Pitts Memorial Church of Sumter has 
begun work on a new educational build- 
ing. The Blackstock Church is ready 
to begin the construction of a new sanc- 
tuary. The old one was destroyed by 
fire some time ago. New manses are re- 
ported at Northminster, in Rock Hill 
and the Van Wyck Church. A petition 
with more than 100 signatures has been 
received by Bethel Presbytery request- 
ing the organization of a new church 
several miles north of York and west 
of Clover in York County. 


Two Churches Hold 
Anniversary Celebrations 


The Belton Church, originally known 
as Broadway, organized in 1770, ac- 
cording to tradition, was moved to its 
present location in 1851. Special anni- 
versary services will be held in late 
August. Guest ministers will be former 
pastors, S. H. Fulton and I. M. Bagnal. 
The present pastor is J. S. Walkup. St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church in Charles- 
ton celebrated her 200th anniversary in 
June. St. Michael’s is the oldest church 
building in Charleston. DeWolf Perry 
is the present rector. A history of the 
church will be issued in the fall. 


Miscellany 


Synod’s Leadership School at Presby- 
terian College in June had an attend- 
ance of 135 young people and was one 
of the best ever held. A new 
chapel at Camp Fellowship in South 
Carolina presbytery has recently been 
dedicated. Ashley Hall, a girl’s 
school in Charleston, which has tra- 
ditionally had its baccalaureate sermon 
in a church of another denomination, 
altered its custom this year, and Vance 
Barron preached the sermon in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. . . . Bethel 
Presbytery has no vacant home mission 
fields. Much of the credit for this is 
due to Fred A. Hopkins, executive secre- 
tary of the presbytery. The First 
Church of York conducted a series of 
services in May with Ernest Trice 
Thompson as guest minister. . . . Hugh 
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Ross, of New York, renowned director 
of the choral group Schola Cantorum, 
and visiting professor at Winthrop Col- 
lege, brought his workshop class to the 
York Church in June to inspect the re- 
cently installed Schlicker pipe organ, a 


baroque type, for which he had the 
highest praise as an instrument es- 
pecially adapted to the best in church 
music. 
MALCOLM CALHOUN. 
York, 8. C. 





1951 GRADUATES 


Seminary and ATS Students and Where They Serve 





AUSTIN SEMINARY 

John Baletka, Czech Moravian church, 
Temple, Texas. 

Henry Beseda, Box 385, Caldwell, Texas. 
(Several Czeeh Moravian churches.) 

Hampton Bowman, Port Lavaca, Texas. 

Robert B. Brannon, Jr., Sterling City, 
Texas. 

Albert C. Burke, Graduate Study at 
Princeton Seminary, Prineeton, N. J. 

John Cunningham, Quanah, Texas. 

James N. Cook, 1401 13th St., Arkadel- 
phia, Arkansas. (Alpine, Palestine, Brown 
Springs and Hearn churches.) 

Richard Copeland, First church, Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

John B, Elder, Wharton, Texas. 

William Robert Knox, Director of Stu- 
dent Work, Westminster church, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

David T. Moore, Lovington, N. M. 

Wm. J. Newton, Lott, Texas. 

Harold Odum, First Church, Temple, 
Texas. 

Len W. Orr, Gladewater, Texas. 

Richard G. Ryan, Vanderbilt, Texas. 

Alfred G. Severin, 313 Sunset, Dallas, 
Texas—St. Paul’s—a new church. 

Lem Tittsworth, La Grange, Texas. 

James A. Wharton, Associate Pastor, 
First church, Greenville, S. C. 

Ingmar Timm, will return to his home 
in Germany after serving as assistant pas- 
tor in Omaha, Nebraska, this summer. 

Eggo Hafermann, will return to his 
home in Germany after serving as assis- 
tant pastor in Mason City, Towa, for the 
summer. 

Erie Seymour Bolton, completed Mission- 


ary Training Course. Montreat, N. C. this 
summer. En route to Belgian Congo. 

Jane Dowell, completed course for stu- 
dent workers. Has not accepted definite 
work. 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY 


Don Aderhold, 770 Columbia Drive, De- 
catur, Ga, (Baptist) 

Ismael Andrade, Log Cabin church, Ma- 
con, Ga. 

Raymond J. Ball, Crawfordville, Ga., 
Sparta and Crawfordville, Ga., Sparta and 
Crawfordville churches. 

Leonard C. Blanton, 518 N. E. 6th St., 
Gainesville, Fla. Assistant to pastor of 
First Church. 

Robert L. Bullard, 4805 Tomahawk Trail, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Brainerd Hills. 

Samuel 8S, Cappel, Blowing Rock, N. C. 
Rumple Memorial. 

S. Wallace Carr, First church, Winder, 
Ga. 

John Calvin Chesnutt, Camden, Ala. 

Robert W. Cousar, Jr., R. 3, Gastonia, 
N. C. Union Presbyterian church. 

J. Edward Craig, R. 1, Bessemer City, 
N. C. Hepzibah church. 

Joseph C. Eckstine, Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga. Glenoak Church, Atlanta. 

Albert G. Harris, Jr., 5252 Glen Haven 
Dr., R. 4, Decatur, Ga. Glenhaven and 
Salem. 

W. Lamar Hicks, Box 261, Hooks, Texas. 
Hooks Community church and New Boston 
and Corley churches. 

Vernen Inman, Joanna, S. CC. Shady 
Grove and Joanna. ie 
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Thomson @Q. Johnston, Vaiden, Miss. 
Shongale and Blackmonton. 
Robert H. Jordan, LaGrange, Ga. _ S. 


Highland. 
Charles E. 

Lowrys, S. C. 
George W. 


Kirkpatrick, Zion Church, 
Long, Jr., Chicamauga, Ga. 
James Dempsey Matthews, Toccoa, Ga. 
Harola W. Minor, Jr., Smyrna and 
Lithonia churches, Conyers, Ga. 

Charles L. Moffatt, Micaville, N. C. Mica- 
ville, New Dale, Estatoa. 

David KR. Moorefield, R. 4, Lancaster, S. 
Cc. vVolunteered for service as Army chap- 
lain. 

Kirk N. Nesbit, Jackson, Ga., and Fel- 
lowship church. 

Harvey R. Overton, Jr., Monticello, Ga. 


Donald B. Patterson, Commerce, Ga. 

Raymond A. Petrie, Box 3, Williston, 
Fla., and Morriston. 

J. Sidney Rigell, Box 3, Acworth, Ga., 


and Mars Hill. 

Armando Rodriguez, Blackshear, Ga. 

David B. Seabrook, Box 114, Menlo, Ga., 
Beersheba and Cloudland. 

James M. Terrell, 224 Trammell St., Cal- 
houn, Ga. 

Harold L. Thomas, Clayton, Ala., Louis- 
ville and Pleasant View. 

William R. Thurman, Jefferson, Ga., and 
Thyatira. 


Russell D. Toms, R. 3, Box 144, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. Covenant church. 

Edward Watson, 1985 Cascade Rd., S. 
W., Atlanta, Ga. Lakewood church. 

Robert A. White, Jr., asst. pastor, First 


church, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Frank C. Wilkinson, Biscoe, N. C. 
E. Lee Willingham, III, R. 2, Greenville, 
N. Cc. Hollywood and Chicod. 
John C. Wingard, Paragould, Ark. 
Frank C, Havlicek, Wetumpka, Ala. 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 


Thomas Earl Arney, Corydon, Indiana. 

Dean Adams Bailey, Asst. minister, First 
church, Charleston, W. Va. 

James Ellis Baldwin, Bethany church, 
Boone at Fry Sts., Fort Wayne, Ind. (In 
charge of unorganized extension chapel 
for Bethany church, Fort Wayne.) 

George Riley Edwards, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. (graduate work). 

Troy Rhudy Eslinger, Millersburg, Ken- 
tucky. 

Graham Gordon, Versailles, Kentucky. 

Charles Morton Hanna, Jr., Nettleton 
Larger Parish, Nettleton, Miss. 

James Arthur MacClellan Hanna, Oak 
Hill and Horeb churches, Oak Hill, Ohio. 

George Edward Henry (Methodist) 2635 


Taylorsville Road, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Horace Harvey Hilten, Jr., Grayson, 
Kentucky. 
James Lawrence Hogue, Boswell and 


New Bethlehem churches, Boswell, Ind. 

Curtis Herbert Joiner, Jr., 2312 Algon- 
quin Parkway, Louisville, Ky. (1st Church 
of God). 

Kavanaugh Austin Loy, 
Ky. 

Chester Ferris McClure, 
Madisonville, Ky. 

Jean Bruce Melton, Petersburg, Indiana. 

Rual Twyman Perkins (Methodist) 2103 
Auburn Drive, Louisville, Ky. 

Maxwell Vermilyea Perrow, associate 
pastor, Old Stone Church, Lewisburg, W 
Va. 

Harry Arthur Pullen (Methodist), Coral 
Ridge, Ky. 
Charles 

Tenn. 

David Edward Renegar, Okolona church, 
Markwell Lane, Louisville, Ky. 

LaVere Christian Rudolph, Russellville 
and Waveland churches, Russellville, Ind. 

Otho Clarence Sappenfield, R. #3, Harri- 
son, Ohio (Providence Church, Bright, 
Ind.). 

James Weller Tinsley, 
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Jeffersontown, 


257 Union St., 


Homer Reckard, Huntsville, 


Reading-Lock- 


land church, Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
George Lewis Warren (Methodist), 1486 
Kentucky Ave., Louisville 13, Ky. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


J. F. Austin, Bennington, Oklahoma, 

A. R. Bolls, Rt. 1, Ringgold, Virginia. 

Cc. E. Book, minister of education Grace 
Covenant church, Richmond, Va. 

L. V. Boyle, RFD, Montgomery, W. Va. 
Falls View and Hugheston churches, 

H. F, Chesnutt, Rt. 1, Rocky Mount, N. 
C., Morton and Bethlehem churches. 

Cc. L. Donnell, Princeton Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

H. M. Elam (Methodist) RFD #2, Eller- 
son, Va. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Etchison, 4216 Chamber- 
layne Ave., Richmond, Va. 

T. W. Foley, 216 Brewster Ave., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

H. W. Gilkeson, Associate minister, 
Laurinburg, N. C., church. 

R. W. Graham, Chester, Va., and Cen- 
tralia Presbyterian churches. 

R. T. Haynes, Jr... RFD, Fayetteville, 
y. << Circle Court and Campbellton 
churches. 

J. P. Holder, Morven, N. C., and Camden 
churches. 

J. F. Hubbard, Kirkwood church, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

G. W. Ingram, Gassaway, W. Va. Davis 
Memorial and Sutton churches. 

WwW. W. Johnson, West Helena, Ark. 


Cleburne Ave church, 

H. J. Kaylor, 1807 N. 20th St., Richmond, 
Va. Fairmount-Hoge church. 

E, E. Kirkman, Forest Hills 
Martinsville, Va. 

L. H. Lancaster, Jr., Asst. pastor, First 
church, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Ss. D. Maloney, Graduate 
Seminary. 

L. B. MeKeithen, R. F. D., Fayetteville, 
N.C. Comfort, Sherwood and Big Rockfish 
churches. 

W. S. McLean, U. T. S., graduate work. 

W., J. Miller, Texas City, Texas. 

K. M. Misenheimer, Fairfield, Eno, and 
Little River churches, Cedar Grove, N. C. 

J. V. Moore, 1715 Virginia St. E., 
Charleston, W. Va. Graduate work, Bos- 
ton University. 

N. K. Morgan, Pineville, W. Va. 

J. S. Orrell (Baptist) Glen Allen, Vir- 
ginia. 

R. F. Park, Old Fort, N. 
churches. 

F. T. Read, Jr., Lake Waccamaw, N. C., 
and Ashwood churches. 

M. L. Simmons, Broadway, Va. 
way and Cross Keys churches. 

J. V. C. Summerell, Blackstone, Virginia. 

Cc. S, Sydnor, Jr., Hazard, Kentucky, 
summer only. 

J. H. Thompson, 303 Gage St., Louisville, 
Mississippi. Asst. pastor, First church. 

L. C. Tucker, Jr., Chadbourn, N. C., and 
Pages Mill Chapel. 

Lamar Williamson, Jr., U. T. S. 
trial survey for Union Seminary. 

J. T. Womack, Jr., Montreat, N. C., sum- 
mer only. 

D. G. Woody, Rt. 2, Williamston, N. C., 
Bear Grass Church and Roberson’s Chapel. 

J. T. Young, Jr., Northfork, W. Va. 

J. W. Cowan, Potosi, Mo. 


church, 


work, Union 


C., and Siloam 


Broad- 


Indus- 


ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Virginia Albertson, DRE, First church, 
332 Third st., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Ann Anderson, DRE, Napoleon Ave. 
church, 4422 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. 

Genevieve Anderson, Evergreen church, 


Memphis, Tenn. DRE. 

Jean Arnot, DRE, Harlendale Presbyte- 
rian church, 1630 Pleasanton Rd., San 
Antonio, Texas. 


Florence Bennett, DRE, Sinking Spring 
church, Abingdon, Va. 





Helen Brown, DRE, First church, Reids- 
ville, N. C. 
Helen Cassell, Teacher, Pres-Mex School, 


Taft, Texas. September. 

Alma Crosier, DRE, First church, Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

Virginia Crowder, DRE, Lake City 


church, Lake City, S. C. 

June Deicke, Youth Worker, Highland 
Park church, 3821 University Blvd., Dallas 
5, Texas. Sept. 1. 

Dorothy Downey, 
Concord, N. C. 

Mrs. Helen Fisher, DRE, First church, 


DRE, First church, 


Valdosta, Georgia. 

Catherine Eblen, DRE-Sec’y., First 
church, Lake Charles, La. 

Dickey Ennis, YWCA Asst. Director, 


University of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C., 
(Student Work). Sept. 1. 

Virginia Gibbins, DRE, First church, 
Longview, Texas. 

Anne Goshorn, DRE, Westminster 
church, Cameron Mills Road, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Josephine Gregg, DRE, Ballaire church, 
5001 Bellaire Blvd., Bellaire, Texas. 
Jean Hartwell, Hotel Jefferson, 

mond, Va. 

Louise Hedrick, DRE, Second church, St. 
Paul’s at Stratford Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
Sept. 1. 

Frances Holland, DRE, Trinity church, 
5533 16th St., N., Arlington, Va. 

Geraldine Jones, DRE, First 
Natchez, Miss. 

Sylvia Lima, “Agape” Praly di Perrero, 
Torino, Italy. 

Della Loggans, teacher, School of the 
Ozarks, Point Lookout, Mo. Aug, 15. 

Jean Lotts, Teaching Bible in public 
school, Covington, Va. Married May 29 to 
H. R. Ogden, Jr. 

Martha McLeod, 
Jackson, Ky. 

Nancy Matthias, 
Staunton, Va. 

Retha Mae Mauldin, DRE, Knox church, 
Colonial St. & 37th Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

Martha McCormack, DRE, First church, 
Martinsville, Va. Aug. 15. 

Mary Catherine McCormick, DRE, Haw- 
fields Church, Rt. 1, Mebane, N. C. 


Rich- 


church, 


Lees Junior College, 


DRE, Second church, 


Shirley MecRee, DRE, St. Andrews 
Church, 2712 N. W. 23rd, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Cynthia Merrin, Asst. to regional direc- 
tor, 2101 Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. 

Emma Mae Murray, DRE, Caldwell Me- 
morial Church, E. 5th and Park Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Susan Neville, Montreat, N. C. 
only. 

Estelle Pardue, Rt. 3, Collierville, Tenn. 

Luisa Rodriquez, DRE & Kindergarten 
Work, Emmanuel church, 334 Hawthorne 
St., San Antonio, Texas. 


Summer 


Isabel Sampson, DRE, First church, 
yulfport, Miss. 
Laura Sanford, Gambles’ Hill Commu- 


nity Center, 305 Byrd, Richmond, Va. 

Catherine Sanford, DRE, Purity Church, 
Chester, S. C. 

Lee Anna Scott, 135 Va. Ave., Lexington, 
Ky. 

Willene Tarry, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Elmira Whitley, 
Henderson, N. C. 

Olive Wilkinson, DRE, Brainerd Church, 
103 Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Virginia Wood, Massanetta Springs Sta- 
tion, Harrisonburg, Va. Summer only. 

Mrs. T. W. Foley, Montreat, N. C. Sum- 
mer only. 

Margery Mallard, 
Fayatteville, N. c.* 

Lillian McCulloch, Box C, Flizabethtown, 
=. €&* 

Isabelle Ford, Highland Church, Fayette- 
ville, N. C.* 


DRE, 
Sept. 1. 
DRE, 


Second Church, 


First Church, 


Highland Church, 


*To be married in August. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Christian Social Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 29, 1951 


Romans 12:1-2; I Corinthians 8 


There are some practices which all 
Christians condemn; there are others 
about which they are not agreed. Con- 
sider for example the so-called ‘‘worldly 
amusements.’’ There was a time when 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists and 
other evangelical denominations were 
almost universally opposed to the 
theatre, cards, and dancing. In 1865 the 
Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church exhorted ‘‘our members to avoid 
the excesses into which they are in 
danger of being drawn by the demands 
of fashion. The Scriptures forbid rev- 
elings and all intemperate self-indul- 
gence, with which teachings the pre- 
valent custom of protracting social as- 
semblies, with or without music and 
dancing, to the hours of the morning, 
but especially when accompanied with 
drinking and card playing, is manifestly 
inconsistent.”” And four years later it 
“earnest and solemnly” enjoined ‘‘upon 
all the sessions and presbyteries under 
its care the absolute necessity of en- 
forcing the discipline provided in our 
Constitution against offences,” under 
the word offenses including attendance 
by our members upon theatrical exhibi- 
tions and performances, and promiscu- 
ous dancing.” 

The Assembly has adopted no such 
deliverances for sometime; the old 
Puritan attitude toward these particular 
amusements has changed rapidly in re- 
cent years; but Christian opinion in 
many communities is still divided. An- 
other question about which modern 
Christians differ is the matter of Sab- 
bath observance. Not many of us ac- 
tually believe that the whole day is to 
be spent in the public and private ex- 
ercises of worship (except for works of 
necessity and mercy) as the cathechism 
enjoins, but we do not agree by any 
means as to what is proper and what 
is not proper for a Christian to do on 
the Lord’s Day (See also page 9.). 
Then there is the question of gambling. 
All Christians condemn gambling as a 
means of earning one’s livelihood. But 
when it comes to risking a small sum 
of money on the outcome of a golf 
game, or a game of bridge, or betting 
on a horse race, or speculating on the 
stock market, there is a real difference 
of opinion. Some Christians seem to 
think it is all right; others are certain 
that it is all wrong. 

Much the same thing can be said 
about drinking alcoholic liquors. All 
Christians condemn the immoderate use 
of alcohol. But when it comes to the 
moderate use of wine and beer, or to 
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the drinking of cocktails there is not 
the same unanimity. 

In his letter to the Romans and in 
his first letter to the Corinthians Paul 
deals with one of the disputed ques- 
tions of conduct which had arisen in 
his own day. Christians in these two 
cities were disturbed because so much 
of the food which they bought in the 
marketplace or which was set before 
them in the homes of their friends had 
been offered ritually to idols. Some 
Christians held that it was proper to 
eat such food, since idols had no real 
existence, and the food certainly had 
not been contaminated. Others, how- 
ever, found it hard to break away from 
their old pagan beliefs; they had the 
feeling that when they ate meat used 
in the pagan worship they were some-~ 
how paying homage to the heathen 
deities, and their spiritual life suffered 
as a consequence. This is the problem 
that Paul is dealing with in I Cor. 8. 
The particular problem which he dis- 


cusses has no interest for us at the, 


present time. The principles which he 
set forth however to help the Corin- 
thians in settling their problem have a 
great interest for us all, for they are 
principles which help us in solving our 
own problems of conduct. 


I. Consideration for Others 


Paul begins his argument by indicat- 
ing that ‘knowledge’ as a guide to 
conduct is inferior to love. The open- 
ing phrase probably refers to an argu- 
ment advanced by the more liberal 
Christians in Corinth. We know that 
an idol is nothing, they had said; 
everybody with any sense knows this; 
therefore it is proper for us to eat meat 
offered to idols. Paul replies. that the 
matter cannot be settled as simply as 
that. They are right in their conten- 
tion that idols have no real existence, 
but love is a more important guide to 
Christian conduct than knowledge 
without love, and that for two reasons. 
(1) “Knowledge” puffs up, but love 
builds up.’’ So the verse is translated 
in the Revised Standard Version—much 
more aptly than in the more familiar 
translation of 1611. What Paul means 
to say is that knowledge without love 
tends to puff up the individual who 
possesses it; love on the other hand, 
especially when it is accompanied by 
knowledge, tends to build up the in- 
dividual and also the community. (2) 
Love has a greater insight into spirit- 
ual values than knowledge. Whatever 


a man knows, he doesn’t know every- 
thing; in other words, a man is never 
as smart as he thinks he is. On the 
other hand a man who loves God, and 
governs his actions accordingly, is the 
man who is known of God, and shares 
something of his insight. Having laid 
this foundation Paul comes to the mat- 
ter in hand. We all know, he agrees, 
that idols are nothing, that there are 
no pagan deities. For though there are 
many that are called gods (and there 
are many so-called) yet for us there is 
but one God, the Father, the source 
and end of all things to those of us 
who believe, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom God has created all 
things and through whom we consecrate 
ourselves unto Him. 

But there are some Christians, Paul 
goes on to say, who do not have this 
knowledge. They cannot get away 
from the idea that the pagan gods ac- 
tually exist. As a result, they have a 
‘‘weak,” i. e., an unenlightened con- 
science; and so when they eat meat 
offered to idols, their conscience is de- 
filed. Defiled, not because of the meat, 
but because they have been led by their 
companions’ example to do something 
which their conscience condemns; they 
eat it as meat consecrated to the old 
heathen gods. 

Now, says Paul, if this were a matter 
of vital importance to you stronger and 
wiser Christians, it might be different. 
But as a matter of fact there is no value 
in eating meat offered to idols. If we 
eat it, we are no better off; if we de- 
cline to eat it, we have suffered no loss. 
There is a danger, however, that if an 
instructed Christian indulges in this 
practice which is morally indifferent in 
itself, his example may become a stum- 
bling block to one who is weaker in the 
faith. For example, a weaker brother 
may see him eating meat in an idol’s 
temple; it means nothing to the en- 
lightened Christian; but the weaker 
Christian will feel that he has the right 
to do the same thing; and since to him 
the pagan gods are still more or less 
real, it may end with his lapse into 
idolatry. The result is that “by your 
knowledge this weak man is destroyed, 
the brother for whom Christ died.” The 
sin, therefore, that you have committed 
against your brother is in reality a sin 
against Christ. “Therefore, if food is 
a cause of my brother’s falling,’ says 
Paul, “I will never eat meat, lest I 
cause my brother to fall.” It is to be 
observed that Paul’s argument is based 
not on the fact that the stronger Chris- 
tian may shock the weaker Christian, 
but that he may actually lead him into 
sin. 

Men today talk about their rights, 
but Paul reminds us that Christians 
also have obligations. Men today prize 
their personal liberty, and so did Paul; 
he is indeed the apostle of Christian 
liberty, but he adds, “Take care lest 
this liberty of yours somehow becomes a 
stumbling-block to the weak.” He does 
not mean that we are to be governed 
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by other men’s prejudices, or even that 
we shall refrain from all practices which 
under some circumstances may be 
abused by our fellowmen. It does mean 
that we shall have a sincere regard for 
their welfare even as we do for our 
own, that there are some privileges 
which we shall willingly forego because 
they constitute a real threat to the 
moral and religious welfare of our fel- 
lowmen. 

Take gambling, for example. We all 
admit that gambing in its grosser forms 
is an evil, but what about gambling in 
its milder forms, risking small sums of 


money which we can well afford to 
lose? Many “good’’ men and women 
are sincerely convinced that it does 


That may be true. But 
ruined many a man, 
many a brought down 

Once the virus gets into 
makes a man reckless of 
blinds his judg- 
ment and destroys his moral stamina. 
The Kefauver Committee has made it 
clear that gambling has become one of 
our greatest social evils, a cancer upon 
the body politic; it has reared an em- 
pire which fattens on crime, under- 
mines the integrity of our public offi- 
cials and threatens the stability of our 
institutions. Gambling in any form, 
therefore, the sensitive 
Christian regardless of 
whether or not it is always an evil in 
itself. 


them no harm. 
gambling 
wrecked 


has 
home, 
many a bank. 
the blood it 
the consequences; it 


is opposed by 
conscience, 


Much of the same argument applies 
to drink. We cannot prove that it is 
wrong ever to take a drink. Too many 
good people do drink in moderation and 
without any apparent harm. Jesus him- 
self drank the light wines which were 
the common drink of his day. But in 
answering the question whether 
or not I shall drink today, I am bound 
to think of my fellowmen. [| know that 
habit-forming drug, and 
who drink will be- 
confirmed alcoholics. I know 
something of the that alcohol 
has made and is making of other men’s 
lives; I know that it has brought misery 


as to 


alcohol is a 
that some of those 
come 
wrecks 


into the lives of countless victims of 
men whose reasoning power has been 
impaired, whose moral and physical 


control have been relaxed. And so, long 
determined, and I think most 
Christians, not all, but 
most, have determined, that 
totally abstain from the use of intoxi- 
eating liquor. 

This brings us to the second prin- 
ciple that Paul says we must take into 
account. It is not included in our 
printed lesson and therefore we shall 
have to pass it over with only a word. 


ago I 
conscientious 
we shall 
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II. Concern for One's Self 


If an act is wrong in itself, if it is 
necessarily and positively injurious, that 
of course settles the whole matter and 
there isn’t any argument. But the acts 
which we are discussing, the acts about 
which we differ, are acts which are not 
necessarily wrong in themselves, or at 
least acts which many Christians do not 
believe are wrong in themselves, yet 
acts which do actually lead many people 
into sin. In these circumstances Paul 
says we must first consider the danger 
our act brings to others, and second, 
we must consider the danger it brings 
to ourselves. 

Take the question of meat offered to 
idols. Paul saw that it was not nec- 
wrong to eat meat offered to 
Certainly the meat itself could 
do no harm. And yet under some cir- 
It might 
lead some Christians back into 
heathen And there 
was danger even for those who felt that 
“Therefore 
let anyone who thinks that he stands,’’ 
warns Paul, ‘‘take heed lest he fall” 
(10:13). 

We can apply this principle, too, to 
our modern problems. Take Sunday 
golf, for example. It might be hard for 
us to convince a friend that it is wrong 
to play golf on Sunday. It is so easy 
to argue that it isn’t any worse to play 
golf than it is to ride all afternoon in 
an automobile. Nevertheless, there is 
a strong temptation for a man who be- 
gins to play golf on Sunday to make 
Sunday altogether a day of pleasure. 
He ceases to use the day for any spirit- 
ual ends. The physical exercise may 
do him good, but if he ceases to ex- 
ercise the spiritual faculties of his soul, 
he gradually loses all vital contact with 
God. 

The same argument can be applied to 
the milder gambling. It is 
common for a man or a woman to argue 
that there is nothing wrong in staking 
small sums of money upon the outcome 
of a game of cards, that it is a price 
which they are willing and able to pay 
for the evening’s entertainment. But 
gambling is a subtle evil. The habit 
grows upon one before he is aware of 


essarily 
idols. 


cumstances it was dangerous. 
easily 
their connections. 


they were perfectly secure. 


forms of 


it. It encroaches upon one’s time. It 
blunts one’s moral sensibilities. It often 
betrays a man or a woman into indis- 
cretions. And in thousands 
it brings tragedy in its train. 


of cases 


The case is even clearer when it comes 
to drink. It may not be wrong to drink 
in moderation, but many men find that 
they cannot drink in moderation. Their 
physical organism comes to crave the 
satisfaction that drink alone can give. 
I do not know whether I could resist 
the temptation to over-indulgence o1 
not, but when the wrecks that 
liquor has made, I do not choose to 
take the chance. 

John Wesley’s mother wrote to her 
“Would you judge of the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of pleasure, take 


I see 


son: 





this rule: 
son, 


Whatever weakens your rea- 
impairs the tenderness of your 
conscience, obscures your sense of God, 
or takes off the relish of spiritual thing; 
in short, whatever increases. the 
strength and authority of your body 
over your mind, that thing is sin to you, 
however innocent it may be in itself.” 
Are we willing to apply this rule to our 
own conduct? Are we willing to go 
further and consider the effect of our 
action upon the lives of our fellowmen 
who maybe are weaker than we? 


Ill. Consecration to God 


1. Present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice unto God, Roman 12:1. ‘This ex- 
hortation derives its force from the fact 
that animal sacrifices had a part in all 
ancient religions. God does not desire 
such sacrifices from us. He wishes us 
to dedicate our living bodies to him, to 
consecrate unto him all the activities 
or our daily life. But just as the sac- 
rifice in all ancient religions must be 
clean and without blemish, so we must 
offer bodies to God which are holy and 
free from the stains of passion and sin, 
and in a way that is well pleasing to 
him. This, says Paul, is the reasonable 
(King James Version) or spiritual (R. 
S. V.) service that God desires of us. 

2. Be transformed by the renewing of 
your minds, 12:2. Paul says, in effect: 
“Do not take your pattern from the age 
in which you live, but undergo complete 
moral reformation with the will of God 
for your standard.”’ 

On the negative side, we are not to 
adopt the external and fleeting fashion 
of this world, nor lower our ideals to 
meet the ideals of the world. In other 
words, we are not to adapt ourselves 
outwardly to the customs or the stand- 
ards of the world, but coming to the 
positive side, we are to transform our- 
selves inwardly by renewing our minds 
in such a way that we may be able to 
know accurately the will of God. To 
put it in other words: we are to be 
transformed in our inmost nature by 
setting our mind on Christ, by allowing 
his spirit to have its way in our lives. 
If our lives have been so transformed, 
then we shall prove or discover in our 
the good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God. 

To sum it-all up: God wishes us to 
dedicate our lives unto him, consecrat- 
ing unto him all of life’s activities. We 
do this, not by following the customs of 
the world, but by setting our minds on 
Christ and opening our hearts to his 
Spirit in such a way that our whole life 
is transformed from within. Thus we 
come to know and to do the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God. And 
thus we shall come to solve all the vexed 
problems of human conduct. 


practical experience 


(Lesson commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCHES. 
By James Hastings Nichols. Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, Penn. 298 pp., 
$4.50. 

Discerning critics term this a monu- 
mental work, and indeed it is, a basic 
and indispensable book, revealing as no 
other source the role played by the 
churches, Protestant and Roman Catho-~ 
lic, in the establishment and the main- 
tenance of modern democracy, particu- 
larly in the 19th and first half of the 
20th centuries. 

Put very simply, Professor Nichols’ 
thesis, developed with meticulous his- 
torical scholarship, with a cumulative 
force that is overwhelming in its total 
impact, is that democracy is in a very 
true sense the product of Puritan Prot- 
estanism, which traces back to John 
Calvin, and whose best known repre- 
sentatives are the Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, Quakers, Disciples, Salvation 
Army, and the evangelical party within 
the Anglican communion; the whole 
constitutional structure and jurispru- 
dence of our nation was Puritan Protes- 
tant in its presuppositions. 

Roman Catholicism on the other hand 
has been consistently anti-democratic 
except where Catholics are themselves 
found in a minority, and even then it 
has made little or no contribution to 
the development of liberal democracy. 
On the other hand, it has again and 
again betrayed or jettisoned democracy 
on the continent of Europe, and par- 
ticularly in the period following World 
War I. 

The illiberal democracy which finds 
its chief expression in “Communism” 
has arisen out of the conflict with 
illiberal ecclesiasticism (as manifest in 
the Lutheran Church in Germany, Orth- 
odoxy in Russia, and Roman Catholicism 
in various states of Europe and South 
America) and has its weakest hold on 
the countries in which Puritan Protes- 
tantism has been the strongest. 

Todav, for reasons which Dr. Nichols 
makes ciear, Roman Catholicism appears 
to be exerting more influence in Ameri- 
ean life than Protestantism; and in so- 
cial and economic life (as distinct from 
the religious, political or intellectual 
life) it is making a more effective con- 
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tribution to democracy than Protestant- 
ism. Yet Professor Nichols is convinced, 
and anyone who reads his book with 
open mind must needs be convinced, 
that ‘‘as at their origin, three hundred 
years before, the destinies of Puritan 
Protestantism and of liberal democracy 
are indissolubly joined. Holding pre- 
cious the same heritage, they face the 
same perils, and, beneath all the per- 
plexities, with the same faith.” 

The principal value of this outstand- 
ing work is not in its thesis; nor yet 
in its conclusions, but in its superb 
documentation. Professor Nichols makes 
his case, and the historical proof which 
he marshals should be known to every 
Protestant, and also to every Roman 
Catholic. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


THE WAY INTO THE HOLIEST. By 
F. B. Meyer, Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 277 pp., $2.50. 

This study of Hebrews is the second 
of the volumes of Biblical exposition to 
be reprinted in the Meyer Reprint Se- 
ries. Dr. Meyer, the great English 
preacher and one of the pulpit masters 
of his day remains unsurpassed as a 
writer of devotional and expository ma- 
terial. This volume is scholarly and 
eloquent and yet written in such simple 
and straightforward language as to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by both minister 
and layman alike. To fully appreciate 
the Epistle to the Hebrews this volume 
will be of invaluable assistance. It cer- 
tainly can be listed as among the best 
of the epositions of this Epistle. 

H. DOCKERY BROWN, JR. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





And My High Tower. Virginia F. Sel- 
vey. Doubleday & Co., Inc, N. Y. $2.00. 

All Occasion Party Pac. Ken Anderson 
and Morry Carlson. Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 50 cents. 

The Gospel’s Life of Jesus. Edward F. 
Cary, Publisher, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 25 
cents paper; 50 cents board; $1.00 cloth. 

Training for Parenthood. Gelolo Mc- 
Hugh. Family Life Publications, Durham, 
N.C. $3.00. 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initia] including 
address. Minimum: §$2, cash with order. 





BOOKS 





WE BUY USED BOOKS. Send list or ask 
about our purchase plan. Baker Book- 
house, Dept. PO, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
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We Teach 


“And he left them, and went away 
again, and prayed the third time, say- 
ing the same words.” 


Prayer is the opportunity God has 
given to man to relate himself with 
the Almighty and his holy will. We 
teach the recognition and use of 
prayer. 


“Prayer then is essential for relig- 
ion. A natural corollary of belief in 
God, varying in intensity with the 
definiteness with which one believes 
in God.” 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 








OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 








Two years liberal arts. 
partment. Christian emphasis. 
Educational excellence. 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Business Administration. 
Fall session begins September 3, 1951. 
Write for catalog. 


Box BR, Maxton, North Carolina 


Preparatory De- 
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CAN WE AFFORD TO TITHE? 


Let’s see--- 


Nationwide 1950 per capita personal income .. . $ 1,482* 
Membership of Presbyterian Church, U. S 702,210 
Considering even this low income, total is $1,040,674,220 
Just 10% is $ 104,067,422 

Tota! gifts 1950-51 was only $ 40,421,757 
BALANCE of TITHE .......... $ 63,645,665 

















WHEN YOUR 


TITHEZ os 


Ask the man who Tithes 








‘4 
CAN WE AFFORD NOT TO TITHE? 


*From figures obtained from U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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